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over-tender devotion left him to the undirected gratification of tastes and interests that had grown up within him somehow, and would by this time have given him a command of really effective attainment, if only they, or any of them, had been concentrated. Migratory residences had made him desultory and discursive. This, however, was the quality that did him no harm in the endless discussions, morning, noon, and night, de omni seflrili, of ingenuous, sharp-witted youths, with the lively intellectual ambitions natural to their years, fresh and jubilant from the restraint of school, just stepping on the threshold of new shrines. It was very bad for exercises in examination, but it was stimulating, awakening, and, in a slightly random way, instructive. He had made a special study of the age of Louis XIV., was capable of considering it seriously in relation to ideas of general history, was well versed, well informed, and even passionately concerned in Catholicism, not as a body of faith and rite, but as a stupendous system of government with profound significance in the annals of mankind. He longed, as in truth any of us well might, for the historian to arise who, as he used to say, would depict with sweeping brush the Decline and Fall of Theological, as did Gibbon of Imperial, Rome. Even in these days he was hard at work in preparing the life of St. Bernard, which was so interesting to read, is described to-day as the best biography of a leading mediaeval spiritual figure, and had the good fortune to gratify so singular a trinity as Carlyle, Manning, and the Positivists of every tinge. It remains a lasting contribution to the story and the meaning of Catholic monasticism. His mono-